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partially on ft^resisnt bfltwagu aflyelop^rs ana -teachiES ttgataing th** 
relativa inpcy-taiies of the obj^cttvea c€ th% program- This paper 
analyzes tin catitjga o£ the t^lative a^poctance cf various sta+ed 
objietitres ot m 9L%aiant&ry s^ianc* ufiite by a%«elop<rs, teachsisr and 
outiiae fval"Ua+ors. The failing 9fst«n cgsfi Is bass a on the nunber of 
activities pxo«i.agd in the aat^tials, j*#Latea to aach objective. 
Beaulta iTiai<:ft*e slgiiif Acajit Uacre pa jitfie s bftt%i#sn tht ratlfigs □£ the 
aevslopAps alia f-he t^achars c^aeared t^ the %val.uatecs. The reassn 
for this incluass too ItttLs ^Bphasls an the clear latablishmsn* ot 
prioTitiss in -the aivelopoient of the ctiCfficuluin itself. It is 
saggestad that ^.eachacs ne^i \Q reali^fl ths iapoctaict of 
estabiiahiftg ptiDtitiss In t%4Qhing otjscttv^a and to a«velop a oor© 
aisc^entng a-ppwach in ^.h«tr percegtlcns of priocities as ways to 
uitilnl«« the puenotiisnon, (ftnthof/rt A) 
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Abstract 



Succassful i^lanentation o£ 4 curriculum dependi iii great part on agreenient 
batwaen the daveloperi the teachers ai to the pTlorit/ of the objactlvai 
of the unit, The present fepoM analyzes this foctor In m mlmMt^ty scianca 
miit on colours which was in the final stages of developmantj with considtrabla 
cDntact betvreen the developers and tht ttachers. Although it was found that 
the taachin were In relative agreemeiit with the developers as to the priority 
lev^l of QVBt 3/4 of the objectives ^ a mtich lower level cpngruene/ would ba 
axpacted In normal classrooin xiMe^ AIsq^ both groups tended to weight all 
objectives highly, aspat^ially as compared to the tatiiigi of outside evaluatoM. 
We conelude ivom this that too little emphasis was put upon th€ cltaf astab-- 
llshmant c£ priori ties in the development of the currictilutt Itsalf, mi that 
the teachers need to realise the importaiice of establishing priorities in 
teaching objectives and to develop a more discerning epproach in th^ir own 
parcaptions of priorities* 



fiuying %hn lasti 20 y^ears* the ne^d for mv^ ctitricula has b#©n met by 
eum^tiJimi dev^lope^s in a bToad rang^ of school subjects and although new 
ewrlcMla are ^tiU b^ing developed and/o3» revised, a large tnphasis Is currant ly 
dlxactad toward cflti^aj ixwninMlon of the ImplonieiitatiQn pi-ocesi of new cur- 
rl Cilia CH^llan and PoiiLffet, 1977)* Given their tnoniious investment in the 
developwenC of ne^ cu^ffitulai developefs are concemad with what actually 
happens to th^ir Qurticula in cLaSiroom ^nd vhera the rtasons fo-r success 
OT failure 11^- 

In tt\0 U,S,^ fon^wwg a wan/# of lat'ge-sc&U school refor&is and federally 
fwid^d new curricula pfDjactii GoodUd aJid co-woTkeTS (19703^ in n study of 
the ^fftctiv^ riallty pf thf cuMtcul^ in the achDOls^ found &■ gather 
gloDSiy pictUM as to the succasa Mnifest^d in the claasrooms and It was sug- 
lasted that aorna kind of sLippaja was oQCUrting bet%vean the dsvalopmant and 
iiq?lementation stages^ It ttight appaa^r that such a sllppaga might he ^ndeinic 
only to a d^centMliaed educatlori system ilka in the U*S,i given the r^lativa 
autonoiny wj^yed toy lozhl districts and teachers in final decisions iffacting 
the actttal ifltplementatlQn of curricula, Hweytx, dlfferancaa in the concip- 
tuallgatipn by diff^rMt uaera^ of the mam curriculum hava been reported for 
Canada* whlQh has a ^emi-cintrali^^d By$zm CHarron^ 1971; Connellyj 1972 )• 
Siioilsi-l/^ in a ssialie^-^^cali ajid highly contrail Esd aducation system like 
liMaPs^ one vyald exject to find relatively cJoaa afraament betwien the 
stages o£ Qurriculum dwelcpmenti but hari to^j reports indicate sigaifiearit 
discriptocies hatween developerSi taacher-.tralners, and teachers (Taailr and 
J\mgvrit*th| 1972) and h^tweeri devilopeM and teachers (Sabar and Kaplani 19783. 
ThB0B disca'epwicies indicating that tha t^tant of ^ curriculujn, as conceivad by 
tha developers I is not being successfully tran^mittad to the inqslamenteri at 
the iBpleBtefttation stage. 



a framevork tot studyiiig curriculum inipleinentatiDn, a model has been 
davi^ad for CQllaating data and analysing the various aspects of in^liTOiitation 
(Kleiji tt bI^p 1976)^ This model proposes that any cuiTicular fs-ctor can te 
idOTtlfledi and charaatew^ed as a combination of one of nine educational 
criteria Cd^iGriptionj deeision makings rationale, priorities ^ attitudes ^ . 
appYopriatenasss comprthanslv^enesij individualization, and barrliTS mnd facil- 
itators) a-nd ona of nine educational variables (goals and objectivai^ materials, 
eoiitantj J earning activities, strategies, evaluation, grouping, time, and spacs) 
These ^ducatioiial criteria and variables form grids which are fmctional on 
five l^vaU or in five domainal the Utopian ?'ideal'' curriculum, the ''formal*' 
currieulum as dasignad by developers, the '^instructional** eurriculuw as per- 
ceived by the taaehar, the ''operational" curriculum as carried out in the class- 
fooni, and lastly, the ^'aj^erienced" curriculum as processed by the ^tiadiftts* 



Jn tli^ ptagent studyj out puiT»ose is to focus on ona aspect of this 
cuxricul^^ prccass and study its transmission from one domain to anothsi* 
Specially^ we fiocus on the Interaction of prioritias (an eduaational critarionD 
and goals and obj actives Can educational variable) as they are transinitted 
froin the formal curriwliiffi level Cthe developers) to the instructional level 
(the taachers). We choi^ to focus on this particular aspect of the curxicular 
process on two accounts: First , with respect to the interrelation of priorities 
md objectives, this appews to as to a critical underlying foimdatloa for the 
sueces^ of curricular effloacy, in Herron's (1971) study of Cansdiiw ^curriculm 
inipUm#ntatiQn, it is suggested that the lack of identification in aBphasls 
and Iroportance letweftn davelopers and teachers Is one of the import wt 
sons that c-tirricula fail to achieve the as^ected changa as set fortfi ^ 




In the objectives. Second, the transmission from divelopers to teachers is 
critical to the developers in that it is the part of the transmission pro- 
cess over which they have the most control to effect the conimunicatiou of 
objectives md priorities, their being relatively powerless to control the 
actual perfonnance o£ the teacher in the clasaroom. Aceording to Evws, 
in a report on eight studies of new science teaching curricula (19753, this 
claBsroom performance is highly Influenced by the teacher *s own perception 
of and attitude towards the rationale and objectives of. a particular curriculum. 
This transmission stage is also the point at which concerned teachers can be 
most influenced as to the intended objectives and priorities of new programs. 

Specifically, the present study focused on a new science teaching unit on 
''colors^' being developed at Tel^Aviv University by the NILI Project for Individ- 
ualized Instruction for first - and second-grade elementary school students. 
The Instructional strategy of the NILI Project is a partially individual ii;ed 
one with acknowledgement to Piagetian concepts of development* Operationally, 
the project accepts Tyler's (1949) concept of curriculiaii, in which units are 
developed around activities as a means for attaining objectives. 

Method and Procedure 

For objectivity and reliability, (following Stuff lebeam^ 1968), two outside 
curriculum evaluators confuted a list of the objectives of the new teaching 
unit which included: 27 objectives defined in the teachers' guide, plus 11 
more gleaned from an analysis of the specific activities incorporated. in the 
mit. Because of a later lack of agreement by the evaluators as to the in^ort- 
ance of two of the objectives, the list was finalized at 36 Cthe two objectives 
in question having been deleted). 
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For purpoies of a stwdard of xeference, the evaluators then rated the 
objactivei as to their importance (i*^** priority). This was done on a 
4-point icala from *'of no importance^'' to "^'of little injjortancej*' -'of modarate 
Importance," and finally, "of great importance," The evaluators based their 
rating decisions on the number of activities related to each objective* This 
rating procedure was adopted to give a fairly objective evaluation of priority 
based on the stated smphasls placed by the devtlopnient project itaelf on the 
correlation between activities and goals and the fact that content validity o£ 
the \mlt had already been checked, at the developing stage through an early eval- 
uation analysis by the project's evaluators to discover if activities actually 
covered the stated objectives of the unit* Furthemore, it is our feeling that 
this concrete interpretation of Bobbit'a position that through activity analysis 
one can discover the objectivea of the curriculum (1924) is especially valid 
at the elementary school level where activities are generally short and multi- 
varied* 

The study was designed as a one-shot t>^e study as described by Can^ibell S 
Stanley (1963). The list of 36 objectivas of the unit was presented to the 
two developers of the imit and to 15 teachers who were receiving In-sen/'ice 
training in the ust of the new curriculum. 

The developers were requested to state the degree of Inportance of each 
objectivo as thay perceived it during the development of the mlt; the ttachers 
were asked to state the degree of importance for each item as perceived by 
tham on the basis of their acquaintance with the unit presented in their in-servica 
training. Both groups used the same 4-p6int scale as the evaluators, but with 
no' reference to number of activities - theie later ratings being more impress- 
ionistic and hopefully thertfore more a measure of the realistic priorities 
ti*ansmitted. 
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Our choiee of teachers who were in such close contact with the devalopeTS 
was predieted upon an assumption that this contact should provide for maximal 
traiismisslon of priorities and objectives, i.e., that if the cofflmunication pro- 
cess from developers to teachirs is to be successful in my situation, it should 
be in this one. 

Results and Plscussion 




An examination of the discrepancies between the ratings 



of the threat groups yields the data shown in Table 1* Of concern to m at this 
point is the amount of agreement shown between the developers md teachers: 
TTiey are in full agraement on 1/3 of the objectives , without having any major 
disagreement. Thus we note that the teachers were in relative agreament with 
the developers on over 3/4 of the objectives, This would appear to concur with 
Jungwirth^s C197S) findings In a study^ of Israeli teachers^ perceptions at a 
similar stage of curriculum developniant and attributid their high congrueney 
with the developers to a Hawthorne effect. Still, one might have expected a 
tighter fit| given that when teachers leave this sta^ge of eloie personal contact 
with the developers and the maximal influence which is afforded during In-iervlce 
training, and return to their isolated classrooms * the slippage will increase, 

However I if we look at the eyaluators' original ratingi in co^arison to the 
ratings of the teachers and the dfveloperS| a much greater dlicrepancy is eviden- 
ced. There were moderate plus major disagreements with 63^9% of the teachers' 
ratings and 47*2% of the developers* ratings • 

These much higher discrepancies can be account for in two ways: the first 
and most obvious one being to question the rating systim used by the evaluators - 
a criticism which we ciwnot refute other than by reiterating our balief in its 



validity, eipaclally In this instance, given the project espousal of It in 
principle. We must therefora queition the clarity of the divalopars in the 
manifestation of their perceived priorities | that is, the trmislation of 
OTVisaged priorities into a real and detailed learning prograni that has to 
ts effected by more than ifflpressioniitic feelings of the intended priorities. 

Moreover, whatever the possible deficiencies of the rating system used in 
this studyi another consideration can, we feeli provide additional information 
toward a possible explanation. For this, let us look at the comparative levels 
of the three groups* ratings. 

First we should note that the evaluators had the lowest mean ratings (2,14) 
followed by the developers C3,14 ^ 0,57) and finally the teachars, with a very 
high average rating (3,89 ^ 0,11), T^ls teachers^ rating with its low variance 
reflects both a high internal agrsemant about 80% *32 out of 36 objectives within 
their group and the fact that the siajority of the teachers rated nearly 90% of 
the objectives as "of great importance'^ and the rest as "of (at least) moderate 
iinportance*^ (see table 2), At the same time^ the developers rated about 39% of 
the objectives as very in^ortant and an additional 39% were rated as relatively 
liJportant, The evaluators were in fact the only group who rated any objectives 
as having no importance (38,91) and the others were distributed over the other 
three degrees. 

This data would indicate that the teachers almost imiformly viewed most 
objectives as very in^ortant^ suggesting that they were unat .a to really rwik 
the objectives with any substantial priority. This lack uf discrimination ba- 
ches critical in the classroom, where faced with p assures of limited time, the 
teacher must make selective decisions on which activities to stress, delete, etc. 
Otherwise I as is often the case, at the end of the time alloted to the unit, the 
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taAcher realiias that important objectives hay© to be skipped just because 
they appear later in the sequence i Howeveri it is not clear precisely to what 
extent this lack o£ priority ranking on the part of the teachers results from 
their own inability to diicem priorities or from a faulty comirunlcatioii of 
priorities on the part of the developers and the currlculisn itself* Althoufh 
both undoubtedly play a part, the relatively high mean ratings given by the 
developers would also suggest a lack of clarity as the developers* sense of 
priority itself* Although it might be argued that this cm be accoimted for 
by the fact that for an objective to be included in a curriculum at all, it 
must be inqportajit| because of the practical problems faced by the teachers in 
implementing a curriculwii not only must the objectives be clearly Identified^ 
but the relative priority of- each objective to one another has to be mad© 
apparent by the developers - a condition not fostered by the developers if 
they waight the majority of objectives all with high priority. 

Although this study demonitrated that some ilippage occurred in the trans- 
mission of objectives and priorities from developers to ttaahers^ the relative 
small average slippage 0,88 CTable 3) should be taken with caution giveji the 
select group of Cln^service) teachers and the moot issue of how to best both 
implement and rate the system of priorities. However, other thsw the need for 
further clarification on this last point, several inportant practical iiBpllcations 
emerge from the study i 

1) Developers must realize that in addition to drawing up the usual 
list of objectives, it is equally important to develop a priority 
ranking among these objectives, 
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2) Both developirs and evaluators must be concerned in their analyses of 
unit objectives and priori ties j that both of these features are effec- 
tively handled in the curriculuin and that both are made apparent to 
the teachers. And as Bash (1972) has suggested, it is critical that 
such an ongoing analysis should concern developers and evaluators from 
the earliest stagas of curriculum davelopment * 

3) Teachers need to be more critical in their perceptions of priorities so 
that they do in fact extract a workable system of diffarential priorities 
and can manipulate their classroom tima more effectively, 

4) Given the abundance of elementary science curricula now available, and the 
increasing difficulty teachers face in selecting effectively from this 
wealth of instructional material teachers should be concerned with find- 
ing curricula where both the objectlvei and their priorities are clearly 
indicated and fit the teachers' perceptions as to the needs of their 
students. i 
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Table 1 

Cofl^aTatlve Discrepancies in Ratings of 36 Objectivss 

by the S groins 



Grotqps Compared 



Pull 



Small 

Dlserepancy 



Kodarate 

C»2) 



Discrepancy 
C-3) 



Teachtrs/Developers 
Ttachirs/Bvaluatprs 
Dtvelopers/EvaluatOTS 



12 C33,3%] 
7 (19,4) 
S (13,9) 



16 (44,4%) 
6 (16,6) 
14 (38.9) 



8 (22.2%) 
12 (33.5) 
IS (12,7) 



0 

11(30.5] 
2 (4.SD 



Ratings 



Tatie 2 

Distribution of Ratings for the 3 Groips 
Teachers DeveloperB 



Evaluators 



4 

3 
2 
1 



Great importance 
Moderate importance 
Little in^ortance 
Ko importance 



"Teachers -Eva luators 



1,7S 



32 (89,9%) 
4 (11,1) 
0 
0 



14 (38,91) 

14 (38.9) 

8 (22.2) 

0 



Table 3 
Avafage of Discrepancies 

• TeflLchers'-pevelopeTS 
0,88 



7 (19.9%) 

4 (11.1) 

11 (30.6) 

14 (38.9) 



Ey aluators -Deve 1 op er s 



1.38 
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